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SCATTERED SEEDS 


is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
Where it is desired for a Christmas 
present the last two issues for 1907, 
(which are free to new subscribers pay- 
ing full price,) will be mailed just in 
time for Christmas. In clubs of five or 
more the rate is 40 cents. For one 


dollar we will send Scattered Seeds for | fe 
type writing. 


1908 to three new subscribers. Send for 
sample copies. Address Scattered Seeds, 
N. W. Cor., 15th and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIGHER NEXT YEAR 


WE have a large stock of single 
stones in Tiffany mountings 
suitable for Engagement Rings. 
Prices from 20 to 150 Dollars. 
Buy now for future needs. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 
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25 cents doz., post paid. FURMAN, 2113 Columbia 
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WANTED 


XPERIENCED NATIVE a TEACH- ALLEN’S | “\ 
SCRAPPLE 


er seeks private pupils or classes, grammar, 
literature, conversation. Day or evening. One 
dollar an hour. Address No. 8 this office. 
And,— 


OUTH, 20, FRIEND, 
quickly; Manual Training High School grad- 
mate; experience 5 years order clerk and salesman, 
15 months clerical work in fire insurance office; a 
worker, capable, honest, active, ambitious. First 
class references. Am studying stenography and 
Write Barnhurst. Care Intell- 


WANTS SITUATION 


t Smile! 
igencer. 


Continued on page iii. 


HALLOWELL HALL. 


The success of the plan to establish a separate, select, moderate-priced outing 
club at Buck Hill Falls is assured. Within two weeks after the appearance of the 
first announcement in the Intelligencer, one hundred and twenty shares have been 
subscribed. The plan will now become operative, and in a week or so, probably 
during the holidays of the schools, a meeting for organization will be held in 
Philadelphia. In the meantime those who are still considering the matter should 
send in their subscriptions promptly, so that they may take part in the organization 
of the Association. The ownership of a share of stock entitles the holder to one 
week’s lodging in the Hall, without cost, and table board at the rate of $6.00 per 
week. 

For complete details refer to the Intelligencer of 11th Mo. 23rd, or address the 
Committee: 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


To George A. Walton } 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a oe ( Committee for Organization. 


Arthur C. Smedley 
George School, Pa. ) 


---e-e- Mo. , 1907. 


I hereby subscribe for : shares of stock of the ‘‘ Hallowell 
Hall Association ’’ at the par value of $25. 00. I agree to pay for each share sub- 
scribed $5.00 when called for by the Committee, $10.00 on 2nd Mo. ist, 1908, and 
$10.00 on 4th Mo. ist, 1908, payments to be anticipated if I so desire. 


Signed. 


Address. 


I am a member of Monthly Meeting 


Yearly Meeting. 

Please mail this blank when filled out to GEORGE A. WALTON, 5427 Norfolk 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna., or to any other one of the above named, who will 
furnish additional information to any desiring it. 
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The Quaker 


as a Pioneer of Moral 
and Political Reforms 


ucH of the most advanced political thought 
and moral aspiration of the period was 
successfully tried and embodied in institutions 
right here in Pennsylvania under the proprietary 
government of William Penn and his successors. 

This fact has never been as well known as it 
should be because the typical Quaker was much 
better at doing things than at telling about what 
he had done. 

The books of President Sharpless, of Haver- 
ford College, speak for this silent hero and 
pioneer. Those in this generation who are of 
Quaker faith or extraction should not fail to know 
and celebrate the greatness of their ancestry. 
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GOOD WORDS—XLYV. 


Man does not do things for the sake of getting 
through. His vision reaches out beyond the thing 
he does, to the process of which it forms a part. 
His deepest longing is not for eternal rest, it is 
rather a desire to be in harmony with eternal 


progress. HERMAN NEWMAN. 
Editorial in The American Friend. 





SERVICE ? 


What is the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at His earthly children’s hands? 
Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands, 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken: 
The holier worship which He deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


O, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of him whose holy work was ‘‘doing good;’’ 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


— Whittier. 


WHITTIER’S RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


The Whittier homestead, forty miles from Boston 
overland and not much more by water around 
Gloucester Point and up the Merrimac, was in the 
midst of a Puritan environment, in the days of the 
first and second generation of the family in 
America. Born in 1807, the poet was five years 
old when the theological controversy between 
William Ellery Channing and Samuel Worcester 
began a religious polemic war which shook ortho- 
dox congregationalism in New England from its 
moorings, and took a large portion of the revamped 
Puritan church over into the Unitarian camp. 
Whittier was old enough to weigh and measure 
this controversy long before it reached the period 
of its aftermath. — 

Growing up in this atmosphere, together with 
the sympathetic study of the suffering for con- 
science’ sake of the founders of his faith in New 
England, he revolted from the hard and inhuman 
theology of the seventeenth century. In fact this 
had not been theoretically softened in the poet’s 
earlier manhood. While Puritanism created no 
more ‘‘ brimstone corners,’’ it was not uncommon 


in the poet’s youth, to hear a very material heaven 
held up to allure the saints, while an equally 
material hades, literally hot, and eternally lasting, 
was used to frighten sinners. In this atmosphere 
Whittier developed a personal religious faith, 
finding its best expression in the fundamental 
principles of the Society ,of Friends, while he 
insisted that Quakerism was something more than 
a simplified and belated echo of the traditional 
Christianity of either the fourth or the seventeenth 
century. 

While Whittier clung to the outward signs of 
his faith, he never counted them in any way sub- 
stitutes for its spirit. He was not averse to 
mildly caricaturing some of the Society’s formless 
formalism, or the austerity of countenance and 
life which sometimes went with the sober garb. 
In the ‘‘Quaker Alumni’’ he thus frees his mind: 
‘*But faith should be cheerful, and trust should be glad, 

And our follies and sins, not our years make us sad. 


Should the heart closer shut as the bonnet grows prim, 
And the face grow in length as the hat grows in brim?’’ 


In an article, the date of which is not given by 
his biographer, we find a statement of his reli- 
gious opinions. It was probably written in the 
early forties. In this he says: 

‘*The central thought. the root idea of Quaker- 
ism, so-called, is as old as human needs. . . Its 
fitting expression may be found in the word 
Immanuel, God with us. God is One, just, holy, 
merciful, eternal, and almighty Creator, Father 
of all things. Christ, the same eternal One, 
manifested in our Humanity, and in Time; and 
the Holy Spirit, the same Christ manifested 
within us, the Divine Teacher, the Living Word, 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.. The Scriptures are a rule, not the 
rule of faith and practice, which is none other 
than the living omnipresent spirit of God.’’ 

This may not be as clear as could be wished, yet 
it is manifest that the connected reference to God, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. is in no way an en- 
dorsement of the popular conception of the trinity, 
he apparently using these terms as different 
manifestations of the Divine Spirit. In fact this 
statement, and nearly all of the poet’s references 
to his personal belief, indicate with what integrity 
he did his own thinking, and how sparsely he 
borrowed the ideas or the language of others.. In 
a letter written to a friend in 1866, he expresses 
himself in a,way to show how his thinking had 
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broadened with the years. In this letter he said: 
“I regard Christianity as a life, rather thana 
creed; and in judging of my fellow-men I can use 
no other standard than that which our Lord and 
Master has given us, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ The only orthodoxy that I am es- 
pecially interested in is that of life and practice.’’ 

In a letter to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, written 
in 187U, he says:; ‘‘We can do without Bible or 
church; we cannot do without God; and of Him we 
are sure. All that science and criticism can urge 
cannot shake the self-evident truth that He asks 
me to be true, just, merciful, and loving, and 
because He asks me to be so, I know that He is 
Himself what He requires of me.’’ 

Yet Whittier was always sympathetic with 
honest doubt, and récognized the factors which in 
our time make men skeptical regarding many of 
the traditional claims of belief. In ‘‘The Meet- 
ing,’’ written in 1868, we find this hearty ac- 
knowledgment of the new occasions which make 
new beliefs possible: 


‘‘And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds; 
The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star to stone.’’ 


In 1830, ‘‘ The Minister’s Daughter ’’ was writ- 


ten, which embodies the poet’s strongest arraign- 
ment of the cold, unsympathetic religious belief 
which was prominent, if not popular, years ago. 
It is said that this poem was written in a white- 
heat, while Whittier-was stirred by the exhibition 
of acrude theology at a spasmodic revival in his 
neighborhood. The poem is particularly good 
reading, and brings into bold relief the human 
side of the poet’s faith. While we are consider- 
ing revivals, it is in order to note Whittier’s esti- 
mate of ‘‘Quaker protracted meetings,’’ and gath- 
erings of the same sort in other religious commun- 
ions. For his own Society he expressed the hope 
that ‘‘some good will grow out of the ‘new depart- 
ure,’ but remarked, ‘“‘I am confused and bewil- 
dered by these noisy meetings, which seem so 
edifying to others.’’ During the Moody revival 
in Boston in 1877, in a letter to Edna Dean Proc- 
tor, he said ‘‘Moody’s sermons seem rather com- 
monplace and poor; but the man is in earnest, and 
believes in all of the literalness of the Bible and 
of John Calvin. Icannot accept his the- 
ology, or part of it at least, and his methods are 
not to my taste. But if he can make the drunk- 
ard, the gambler and the debauchee into decent 
men, and make the lot of their weariful wives and 
children less bitter, I bid him God-speed.”’ 

One day Whittier received a call from a woman 
who assured him that she came because she was 
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sent, and he said to her if she was sent from God 
he would gladly welcome her. Then he asked her 
if she had no “‘concern about herself,’’ and she 
gave this very orthodox reply : ‘‘That is not the 
question that concerns me, I have shifted all of the 
responsibility on to Christ.’’ Whittier replied, 
‘‘It would have been a singular event if, when 
Christ told the disciples to watch and pray, they 
had said, ‘We have shifted that over to you, and it 
does not further concern us.’ ”’ 

‘Touching the new movements in the so-called 
Orthodox branch of the Society, Whittier ex- 
pressed grave doubts. Ninth month 16th, 1887, 
he wrote the following letter to John Bright: 

‘‘I see your Yearly Meeting has appointed delegates to 
the Conference of Yearly Meetings of Friends. I am not 
expecting much good from the conference. It is utterly 
impossible to reconcile the radical differences of opinion 
and action in our Society on both sides of the water. Some 
of us are still Friends of the Fox and Penn and Barclay 
school, and we cannot shout and sing like the Salvation 


Army. Some of us still believe in the Divine Imma- 
nence.’’ 


It may be noted as amatter of information 
that it was at thisconference of Orthodox Year- 
ly Meetings in 1887, that what is called ‘‘A Dec- 
laration of some of the Fundamental Principles of 
Christian Truth as held by the Religious Society 
of Friends,’’ was adopted. It is asserted in the 
preamble to the ‘‘Declaration’’ that they ‘‘are the 
fundamental doctrines of Christian Truth that 
have always been professed by our branch of the 
Church of Christ.’’ 

In 1870 two letters were written by Whittier to 
The Friends’ Review, published in Philadelphia. 
In these he dealt somewhat critically with cer- 
tain movements in the Society towards evangelical 
and church manners and methods. From one of 
these letters we make the following extract: 

*‘Quakerism, in the light of its great original 
truths is ‘exceeding broad.’ As interpreted by 
Penn and Barclay it is the most liberal and catho- 
lic of faiths. If we are not free, generous, toler- 
ant, if we are not up to or above the level of the 
age in good works, in culture and love of beauty, 
order and fitness, if we are not the ready recipi- 
ents of the truths of science and philosophy,—in 
a word, if we are not full-grown men and Chris- 
tians, the fault is not in Quakerism, but ourselves. 
We shall gain nothing by aping the customs and 
trying to adjust ourselves to the creeds of other 
sects. By so-doing we make at the best a very 
awkward combination and just as far as it is suc- 
cessful, it is at the expense of much that is vital 
in our old faith.”’ 

From all that has been cited it appears that 
Whittier was simply a Friend in the broad orig- 
nal sense of that term with little warrant for any 
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of the ‘‘branches’”’ of the Society to claim him 
as peculiarly their own. We expect that many 
propositions could be found in all of the creeds 
of Christendom to which he could have given glad 
assent. It is equally true that in all of them, not 
excepting the ‘‘ Declaration of Faith’’ above noted, 
there are propositions and postulates which he 
would have repudiated with all of the vigor of the 
strong English of which he was a master. 

He believed more surely and more hopefully 
than most men of his time in the loving kindness 
and tender mercy of the Heavenly Father; his 
belief in personal immortality was pronounced 
yet it did not make him a dogmatist nor evena 
spiritualist. His conception of the Divine Father- 
hood carried with it a most practical idea of the 
human brotherhood, which he made vital in a life 
ot singular sympathy and helpfulness to all the 
sons of men with whom he had relationship. To 
him the Light Within, the Immanent God, was a 
progressive possession meeting human need and 
difficulty with the only spiritual authority which 
the soul could ask for or receive. The tribute of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes to Whittier, written after 
the Quaker poet’s death, contains this stanza: 

‘*Not thine to lean on priesthood’s broken reed; 

No barriers caged thee in a bigot’s fold; 


Did zealots ask to syllable thy creed, 
Thou saidst ‘Our Father’ and thy creed was told.’’ 


This may well summarize the religious faith of 
one of the most reverent and sweet-spirited 
reformers our time and country produced. 


THE CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


During the intermission between the morning 
and afternoon sessions the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Associations met. Plans 
were made for carrying out the practical sugges- 
tions that had come up in the addresses and dis- 
cussion of the morning session. Arrangements 
were made also for co-operating with the General 
Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles in bringing the Whittier 
Reading Circle to the attention of Friends who 
have no association, and also in making it more 
widely known as offering courses of work for 
associations. George A. Walton of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is the chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Lunch was served by the College in the College 
dining room to about four hundred people. 

The session of the afternoon was held in Parrish 
Hall in the main building of the College. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AND THE MEETING 
FOR WORSHIP. 


This topic was introduced by Edward C. Wilson, 
principal of the Baltimore Friends’ School. In his 
paper the chief stress was laid on the part of the 
young in the forward movement of a religious 
society, and the prime necessity of bringing into 
our meetings those of the neighborhood who are 
not attached to any religious body. Any meeting 
whose young people are not active and aggressive 
in its interests is bound to lack in initiative and 
to be disinclined to move out of the ruts or to go 
forward to renewed life and growth in spiritual 
stature. There is also need of new blood from the 
outside if a meeting is to continue in health and 
vigor. The great work for our Society 1s to learn 
to gather to itself the unattached among those 
about us. The most natural point of contact with 
these is in the Friends’ Association. Here, 
through its meetings and classes, can they best be 
approached. In its activities and interests can 
they best be assimilated and brought into touch 
with our meeting for worship and all that cen- 
ters about it. The Friends’ Association, if it is 
to fill its proper place, must not be literary and 
social only (though it must be these) but it must 
also be spiritual and devotional. The greatest 
weakness of our associations has been that, except 
in one or two instances, they have not taken hold 
of this devotional side. The spiritual interest 
ought to be fostered by the holding of devotional 
meetings of the young people to themselves. It 
is good for young and old to meet together, but if 
the young attend no other meetings than these 
they will not develop into active participants es 
surely as if they hold devotional meetings in 
which the whole responsibility is upon themselves, 

The discussion on this paper was opened by Dr. 
O. Edward Janney of Baltimore, who spoke of 
some steps that may be taken by the younger 
members that will lead to the meeting for worship 
and participation in it. One step would be to get 
to taking part in the meeting for business. It is 
easy to fall into the habit of regularly attending 
these meetings and easy to take part in the inform- 
al discussion that takes place there. In this 
way there is a mingling of young and old and all 
become accustomed to laboring together. Another 
step would be to engage in the pastoral work of 
the meeting community. There is visiting that 
ought to be done—visiting of those who do not 
come to meeting, of those who are disabled and 
cannot come, of those who are indifferent, and 
most important of all, visiting those who do come. 
The younger Friends would find a warm welcome 
in calling on the older members of the meetings. 
Such visiting of meetings as the Virginia pilgrim- 
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age, made last summer by a number of young 
Friends together, was a good thing, and might 
often be repeated in various places. In such ways 
as these may the young people be led into a re- 
sponsible part in the meeting for worship. 

Other speakers on this topic were William C. 
Coles of Moorestown, N. J.; Edward Hutchinson 
of Newtown, Pa.; Edward B. Rawson of New 
York; William Yarnall of Darby, Pa.; Anna Tra- 
villa Speakman of Swarthmore. 


DEEPENING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


This subject was introduced by Ellis W. 
Bacon of Philadelphia, who read a paper on 


“The Inner Light.’’ This paper was in full as 
follows: 


The Inner Light is a simple, tangible, first-class source 
of nourishment to our spirit life, which gives it force and 
healthful vigor. It is quality which brings joy and 
happiness into life and one which when developed will 
more than meet our own selfish needs so that we become 
factors of help to our fellows. ’ 

Wher our normal bodies are properly fed and cared for 
they are well and strong and each hour of every day they 
ure performing their physical functions. These, under 
proper control, make us useful, happy units in the accom- 
plishment of the world’s work. We expend considerable 
energy in supplying the demands of our physical bodies 
and often treat them too liberally to nourishment and rai- 
ment. Now, how is it with the spirit life? This, we 


say, is something we do not see, it is evasive, it is diffi- 


cult to grasp. How are we to stimulate this part of our 
nature which we do not see but nevertheless which we do 
feel, either in its presence or in its lacking? How are 
we to make this Inner Light—this nourishment of our 
spirit life—a real, living, vital food from God to our 
souls? 

God provides enough in this world, with much to spare, to 
satisfy the physical needs of our bodies. It is necessary, 
however, if we wish to be nourished that we purchase the 
same through the expenditure of energy. We cannot sit 

‘idly and unthinkingly in our homes for an indefinite period 
and expect that we can live. Consider the physical and 
mental status of these three types. First, who would be 
deemed of sane mind if he refused to partake of food, 
within his power to obtain, and thus starve to death? 
Again, if a man had the wherewithal to nourish himself 
and was too miserly mean to spend sufficient to keep his 
body in proper order, would he be a useful citizen? 
Thirdly, we are all sorrowfully aware that some are too 
lazy or too weak to expend sufficient energy to keep 
themselves alive and the State then separates such from 
the rest of its citizens and labels them paupers. These 
things we know through the experiences of our daily lives. 

Like circumstances are equally true in the spirit life. 
Who can look on the wonders and beauties with which we 
are surrounded, perfect in detail, from the smallest micro- 
scopic revelation to the untold millions of miles from 
which the orderly movements of a distant star make them- 
selves known, and not realize that a power divine is Mas- 
ter of the universe. It isa reasonable conclusion that 
adequate provision has been made for our spirit life. 
This conclusion has been affirmed by the Master’s example, 
whom God sent to us, not only to tell us of these things 
but to show us how to make them real, how to live 
them into the daily acts of our lives, that we indeed 
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should live through him. As we follow his lesson® 
closely we find time and again that he shows how 
provision has been made for our spirit lives, provided 
we give the right sort of service in exchange. He told 
the woman of Samaria at the well that there was a spring 
of living water within her but this spring would not 
quench her thirst until she drank of it. Christ knocks at 
the doors of our hearts but unless we open the doors he 
does not come in and sup with us. 

Contrast if you will—a spiritual suicide gradually starv- 
ing to death with plenty within reach—a miserly spirit 
wasting away because too mean to use that which is at 
hand—a spiritual pauper. Contrast these conditions with 
a healthful, well-provided-for spirit, and answer as to 
which of these has the most of joy and the good things 
that make for happiness. 

If we are willing to grant, then, that this Inner Light, 
this food for our spirit lives is provided in abundance, that 
we have been given a means of obtaining it and that we 
have had a perfect example of the ways of putting these 
means into effective action, whose fault is itif we do not 
know of this experience in our lives—whose fault is it? 

Is the church to be the sole effective means through 
which we are to be brought into a deeper appreciation of 
the spirit life? The church serves its purpose but it is 
not the final end for which we are striving. Our govern- 
ment has lately provided us with the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act through the operation of which pure foods are labeled 
and bad ones likewise. Is it not one of the principe! ser- 
vices of the church to form an effective organization 
where fair and conscientious analyses are made of the 
things which deal with our spirit lives? It does label the 
things which are good, safe, sane and healthful, and we 
have in it a common and collective place of examining the 
vital things which give and sustain the life of the spirit. 
In some church organizations most of these analyses are 
made by a highly paid expert, in elaborate edifices, with 
many colored windows, and paid choirs, while the congre-~ 
gation participates in the service principally by hearing 
about things and providing the wherewithal to keep the 
organization running smoothly. In our division of the 
church, however, the order of procedure is quite different. 
In the silence of the Quaker meeting each soul has the 
opportunity offered to make an individual analysis. God 
is the teacher, and so the things of the spirit deal in sim- 
ple terms. We may be told a thousand times of the 
simple service of the soul toward God, but unless we 
settle down into a realization of it we cannot expect our 
spirit lives to grow. First, the fellowship of silent indi- 
vidual worship of the unseen God, and then the willing- 
ness to render service as it be made known unto us. Our 
silence can be a dead one, but our silence can also be a 
most live one, and when it is a live one, spoken words 
will be given for the encouragement of those gathered. 
The service will also be carried into the acts of our lives, 
and more and more shall we be able to realize in a fuller 
measure how perfect is the example of the great Teacher 
whom God sent unto us. He told those whom he taught 
that they had within them this spark of immortal life 
from God. He had it in the fullness, his life was one of 
inspiration from silent prayer and outward service to the 
bodies and souls with which he came in contact. 

No one has explained the precise operation of the Inner 
Light toward our human lives; it is one’ of the great 
secrets of the Divine and beyond our human reasonings, 
but. this does not in any way make its presence and opera- 
tion less real or less essential to our spirit life. Skilled 
anatomists will be able to tell you infinite details as to 
the body, its development and censtruction, but they 
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cannot explain what creates the spark of life, neither can 
they tell the exact method of the transforming of the 
purple blood into the red. # Notwithstanding these 
acknowledged human limitations, no one of sound mind 
will doubt that we have life in our bodies and no one of 
us can doubt that the spark which sets our spirit lives 
aglow with that which is ideal, noble, and inspiring, is 
any the less of a positive reality simply because our 
human understandings cannot grasp the plan of the Divine. 

It is our business in particular how to make this Inner 
Light a deeper and more personal part of our every day 
normal spirit lives. A religious life is not a dull, dead- 
ening, harsh thing, full of mourning and sorrow. It 
demands service surely, but it is well paid, in a currency 
which does not lose in value. Many times we are told 
‘“*That they who wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength.’’ This is not the quiet, inactive, fold-one’s- 
hands sort of waiting, but it is a working service, of the 
sort that will be shown to us if we really desire to know 
what it is. Why should we want to renew our strength 
if this were not so? Idle persons do not need to renew 
their strength. 


George Fox told his followers to ‘‘mind the light.’’ 
In order to keep a light burning in those days it had to 
be trimmed and looked after quite frequently or it would 
be inefficient. Have we fallen into the habit of thinking 
too often of this Inner Light asa gift bountifully showered 
about us, just within our reach to take hold of at some fu- 
ture day when we have gained more experience or have a 
deeper inclination? 

When anything of considerable moment is accomplished 
it has its initiation in a person or a group of persons who 
are vitally in earnest. The great Master Teacher in speak- 
ing to the people about him said, ‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world.’’ God is the light that makes us lights, we the hu- 
man agents of God in this world to spread the light, if we 
will. What shall the choice be, now, to-day! A Light, of 
course. Nobody would deliberately choose to be a blank in 
this world, either mentally, morally or spiritually. We 
want to be white lights too. Colored lights have their 
uses surely, as it is well to show red lights where danger 
lies, but they are the exception. The light which shows 
form, the light of satisfaction, the light of the home, the 
light of usefulness under normal conditions, is the white 
light. We need more of it. Do not let us be discoura- 
ged at the size of our lights. A candle is useless under 
an are light but it can be a means of greatest usefulness 
in a dark cellar. John has borne record that ‘‘this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world but men 
loved darkness rather than the light.’’ We can avoid the 
condemnation by loving the light, by working for the light. 
You and I know where it is to be found.; let us be in ear- 
nest in this matter and we will be as a city set on a hill 
which cannot be hid. 


The discussion was opened by Herman Newman, 
editor of the American Friend. One thing, he 
said, that helps toward a deeper spiritual life is 


to define what it is. It cannot, of course, be com- 
passed, but we may gain a clearer view of it and 
a truer estimate of its worth may be attained. 
The spiritual life may be approached through the 
moral. Out of the sense of someone else living in 
the world and of relations and obligations with 
reference to him, develop the beginnings of 
spiritual life and this leads on to the sense of a 
great heart and life in the world that encompasses 


all life, which is none other than the spiritual life. 
Fellowship is the key-word to an understanding 
of this life. Fellowship of man with man is the 
moral life; fellowship of man with God is the 
spiritual life. How then may we deepen this 
spiritual life? There are two types as regards 
this. There are those who develop their higher 
life and grow intoa nearer and nearer relation 
with the great heart of the universe by doing the 
righteous thing by living straight and upright lives. 
There is the other type, of those who cherish the 
spiritual life by prayer, and in this way have 
communion with God. Friends are of this latter 
type. The speaker himself was of this type. He 
had found the truest and fullest communion 
through prayer; yet he would acknowledge the 
other type as just as spiritual. Whoever does his 
or her daily work with that broader outlook 
that recognizes the life of the other and the 
all-life, and makes that activity a part of the lives 
of others and shapes itself into the all-life—such 
aone is truly spiritual. The one who prays is 
born from above, or better is born at the top as a 
rose is born at the top of its stem. We do not 
want to get away from creed, we want to live 
above it. Wedo not want to get away from the 
world and the activities of life, but to live above 
these things. We do not need to be afraid of the 
old things, of the things of the past; we must use 
them to build upon; they make good foundations. 
But we must rise above them. In this keeping at 
the top, the speaker had found the prayer life the 
most valued help. He did not get what he wanted, 
nor what he had asked for. But his close relation 
with God had wrought a communion that had 
given him a consciousness of the presence in 
life of God—of God as a companion—a personal 
fellowship. Thus prayer is a battle of the soul 
upward into the life of God. 

Further part was taken in the discussion by 
Henry M. Haviland of New York; Mary Livezey 
of Norristown, Pa.; Elizabeth Stover of New 
York; Anna Janney Lippincott of Philadelphia. 
The discussion was closed by Arthur M. Dewees of 
Philadelphia with a quotation from Jonathan 
Edwards: ‘‘ The degree in which our experience 
is vroductive of practice, will show the degree in 
which our experience is spiritual and divine.’’ 


R. BARCLAY SPICER 


THE VIRTUE OF AN OPEN LIFE. 


Under every guilty secret there is hidden a 
brood of guilty wishes, whose unwholesome, 
infecting life is cherished by the darkness. ‘I'he 
contaminating effect of deeds oftener lies less in 
the commission than inthe consequent adjustment 
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of our desires—the enlistment of our self-interest 
on the side of falsity; as, on the other hand, the 
purifying influence of public confession springs 
from the fact, that by it the hope in lies is forever 
swept away. and the soul recovers the noble atti- 
tude of simplicity. —George Eliot. 


LINNAEUS FUSSELL, M. D. 


After two years of declining health, this prom- 
inent physician died at his residence in Media, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, aged sixty-five 
years. He was the son of Edwin and Rebecca 
Lewis Fussell, and greatgrandson of Bartholomew 
Fussell, a well known minister in the Society of 
Friends belonging to a past generation. 

His parents belonged to the devoted band of 
early abolitionists, who had long carried on a 
moral warfare against the system of American 
slavery, following in this respect the testimonies 
offered by their Quaker ancestors. Linnaeus 
Fussell was therefore endowed by nature witha 
strong love of freedom, and also with an equal 
abhorrence of injustice. In character he was 
manly, courageous, dignified, and respectful to 
all, without distinction of rank or standing. He 
had chosen the profession of medicine, because, 
in his own view, it demanded of him the -highest 
standard of mental, moral and religious culture, 
and had already taken the practical training of a 
druggist to fit him for his future duties. A crisis 
now came to him, as it came to all the sons of the 
old abolitionists who were also Friends, and who 
by hereditary training were opposed to war, as 
well as to slavery. Almost without exception the 
young men of that day, not from the strengthen- 
ing of the military spirit. but from their abhor- 
rence of American slavery and the necessity they 
saw for its extinction, at some time or other 
during the Civil War joined the army of the 
North. They were gentle by nature; discord was 
their aversion, barbarity their horror; but they 
went in large numbers to die on the battlefield, 
or to starve in Southern prisons, in expiation of 
the sin of the South, or the complicity of the 
North, the sacrifice being greater in proportion to 
their culture and refinement. Linnaeus Fussell, 
owing to his knowledge of drugs, was assigned to 
hospital duty, so that he was never ona battle- 
field. He returned to complete his studies of 
medicine and to graduate asa physician, being 
immediately offered a position as surgeon ina 
United States vessel. In this capacity he traveled 
extensively in our own country, and also visited 
Africa, China, Japan and Siam, in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. These experiences among men of 


diverse nationalities served to broaden his views 
and enrich his naturally acute mental powers. 
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After thirteen years he resigned his position of 
surgeon, and came to Media to assist his father, 
whose failing health required assistance in his 
practice. 

It was soon recognized that the younger physi- 
cian was one of the most scholarly and judicious 
of public citizens, and like his father, he was 
called upon to perform corresponding services in 
many directions, and to assume duties making 
large demands upon his time and strength. Dur- 
ing this period he was appointed secretary of 
the Media Board of Health, secretary of the Dela- 
ware County Medical Society, and secretary of 
the Delaware County Institute of Science, all of 
which appointments he continued to hold up to 
the time of his death. 

As a physician he was implicitly trusted and 
dearly beloved, his patients becoming his devoted 
personal friends. His compeers of the medical 
profession held him in profound respect, appear- 
ing in a body at his funeral, and sending a beau- 
tiful floral offering in testimony of their estima- 
tion. 

In botany and ornithology he was an expert, 
being also greatly interested in microscopy. His 
mind was essentially scientific. 

He had recently completed, and published in the 
‘*Proceedings of the Delaware County Institute of 
Science,’’ a Revised Catalogue of the Plants of 
Delaware County, it having been over forty-four 
years since the list prepared by Dr. George Smith 
was printed. In the meantime many new 
plants had been discovered in the county, their 
place in the system requiring a review of the 
entire botanical kingdom. It was a labor which 
only a skilled botanist could undertake, necessi- 
tating many months of exacting work. The pres- 
ent remarkably fine condition of the Herbarium 
of the Institute is also due to his attention, the 
work of putting it in order having been very care- 
fully and accurately performed. Both are monu- 
ments of his extreme patience and love of scien- 
tific truth. 

In conjunction with his associate, Sanford 
Omensetter, he had also prepared a list of forty- 
six winter birds, which, during several years, 
they had observed in or near Media between the 
first days of November and March. This list has 
also been published in the ‘‘Proceedings of the 
Delaware County Institute of Science.’’ These 
productions are not only highly valued for their 
intrinsic worth, but because they are the last 
efforts of one whose services during many years 
have been so greatly appreciated and so freely 
given. 

Of his domestic life, it may be truly said that it 
reached as near perfection as can be expected of 
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the human being, subject to the ordinary trials of 
life. In him, a pillar of support has been removed 
from those he loved best, and who drew their chief 
happiness from him. Did all men approach him 
in consideration for others, in earnest affection, in 
devotion to the welfare of those most dependent 
upon him, the world would not wait indefinitely 
for the realization of many of its highest ideals. 
At his funeral Mary Travilla of West Chester 
and John Carver of Race Street Friends’ School 
addressed the large audience in words of sympa- 
thy, after which the body was laid to rest in 
Providence Friends’ Burial Ground, Media, near 
those of his father, his mother, his sister and his 
infant son. His wife and daughter take up their 
lonely lives blessed by all he was and is to them. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 50. Twelfth month 17th. 
THE BOY SAMUEL. 
GOLDEN TExT—Speak, Lord; 
I Samuel 3: 9. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Samuel 3: 1-21. 


After Gideon’s victory over the the Midianites 
the Israelites lived in peace for about forty years. 
When Gideon died the people again began to wor- 
ship idols. Abimelech, one of Gideon’s sons, 


for thy servant heareth. 


reigned as king for three years after having all of 
his brothers but one put to death. At the end of 
that time the country was again governed by 


judges. Because they turned away from Jehovah 
and worshipped idols the Israelites were oppressed 
for eighteen years by the Ammonites and the 
Philistines. They were delivered from their 
oppressors by Jephthah, and there was no more 
war for thirty years. During this time they were 
ruled by four successive judges. Again the 
Israelites took to worshipping idols and again they 
were overcome by the Philistines. This time the 
oppression lasted forty years, until it was ended 
during the judgeship of Samuel. 

Samuel was the son of Elkanah and Hannah. 
Elkanah had two wives, but though his other wife 
bore him sons and daughters he loved Hannah the 
best. Hannah prared earnestly to Jehovah for a 
son and promised that if her prayer was granted 
she would give him unto Jehovah all the days of 
his life, and that no razor should come upon his 
head. When a son was given to her she called him 
Samuel, which means ‘‘asked of God.’’ While the 
child was still very young he began to serve in the 
temple at the time that Eli was chief priest. Our 
lesson tells us how Jehovah called Samuel to be a 
prophet when he was twelve years old. 

There had been no great prophet among the 
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Israelites for a long time. The people had not 
been faithful to Jehovah and ‘‘there was no fre- 
quent vision.’’ This is another way of saying that 
it was not often that any one heard a clear call 
from God. Samuel’s duties in the temple were 
very simple; he opened the doors, lighted the 
lamps, and waited on Eli, who was now old and 
nearly blind. The lamp referred to in the third 
verse was the golden lamp of the sanctuary, which 
was lighted at sunset and burned until morning. 
Eli slept in one of the buildings connected with 
the temple. Samuel slept near enough to hear 
Eli’s voice if he should want anything in the 
night. 

Up to the night mentioned in our lesson 
Samuel had not been conscious of God’s presence 
and had not learned to know his voice. As soon 
as he understood that God was speaking to him he 
listened to what the voice said. During the night 
it was revealed to him that because Eli had not 
restrained his sons from doing evil great disasters 
would come upon the Israelites. They would be 
defeated by the Philistines, the ark would be 
captured and the tabernacle would be desolated. 
Eli himself was a good man, but after his sons had 
acted wickedly he still allowed them to continue 
in their office as priests. Because Samuel loved 
Eli he did not want to tell him of the evil that 
would befall him. But Eli, when he had heard 
Samuel, knew that he had not done his duty, and 
answered, ‘‘ It is Jehovah, let him do what seemeth 
to him good.’’ 

From this time foward Samuel knew that God 
was very near to him and “‘let none of his words 
fall to the ground.’’ In this way he grew in power 
and again the Israelites had a prophet among 
them. 

This lesson teaches two central truths that are 
as much needed by us as by the Israelites. The 
first is that parents who do not restrain their 
children from doing evil are responsible for the 
evil influence which they exert over others. The 
other truth is that even children may hear and 
heed the voice of God, and that the earlier any one 
listens to and obeys his voice the sooner he will 
enter into the joy of service. The man who waits 
until late in life to begin serving God always 
regrets the years of joy that he might have had if 
he had listened to the call of God in his youth. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The Call to Service. 
The Responsibilities of Parents. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Commit to memory 
verses 8, 9, 10. What did Samuel do in the tabernacle? 
Who was Eli? What had Eli failed todo? What effect 
do you think his sons’ sins had upon the people? How 
widely was it known that Samuel was to be a prophet? 
Where are Dan and Beersheba? In what ways does God 
speak to us to-day? 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1907. 


THE NEW LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF 
JESUS. 

‘It is true that, for many of us, our very famil- 
iarity with the Gospel pages has robbed them of 
their freshness, and it is difficult for us to find in 
them the inspiration, the profound spiritual gen- 
ius, that is really there. One of the chief services 
that criticism is rendering, is to bring that fresh- 
ness back, to enable us to drop the scales of famil- 
iar tradition, and read the Gospels with open eyes. 
Thanks to its aid, many are finding in some of the 
simplest Gospel stories, so simple as to be intelli- 
gible to the youngest child, depths beyond depths 
of spiritual meaning and knowledge of the human 
soul and of its most hidden needs.’’ These words 
are found in Edward Grubb’s notable series of 
articles on ‘‘ Authority and the Light Within,’’ in 
the British Friend. It is true that this modern 
historical study is bringing back the gospels to 
us, but it is difficult for those of us who have but 
limited time for study to get the advantages of it. 
The fact that the Bible is so studied by scholars 
who devote their lives to it does not help one 
who has not the time nor the special scholarship for 
such study. Such a one is at sea even though he 
have at hand a voluminous Bible Dictionary and a 
small library of commentaries and studies. While 
the historical study of the Bible has made great 
advances, its resultshave as yet been but little 
made available for the people at large. To make 
it available for all who come under the influence of 
our meetings is the work that our Graded Course 
for First-day schools is aimed to do. 

In the lesson leaves on ‘‘The Life of Jesus for 
Younger Classes,’’ the last quarter of which will 
soon appear, the writer has succeeded well in this 
purpose. All that is known from the latest and 
best study of the Gospels is brought to bear, and 
yet the story is told with so much simplicity as 
to hold the interest of the youngest child. The 
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lessons thus are well adapted for the classes for 
whom they were written. They will also be 
found intensely interesting for older classes and 
even may be made the basis of study for adult 
classes. The simple, clear cut picture that is 
given of Jesus will appeal with equal power to 
older as well as younger students. They are par- 
ticularly well adapted for those who wish an 
introduction to the historical method of Bible 
study. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL OLD PUPILS. 


The Old Pupils’ Association of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, closed the fifth year of its 
existence by having its annual Election on the 
evening of Eleventh month 14th, and its Sixth 
Annual Reception and Supper on the 22nd. 

The Executive Committee departed from cus- 
tom and arranged to hold the annual election in 
the evening, thus seeking to obtain a larger attend- 
ance of members at the business meeting, which 
took place in the School Auditorium. 

The Annual Report showed a most prosperous 
condition of the Association, a membership of 896, 
all of whom were full paid for the year except 
44; a phenomenal showing which indicates the 
interest and loyalty of its memberhip. There are 
58 life memberships and the Association is larger 
than ever before. 

The treasurer reported $3,296.25 cash on hand 
and securities belonging to the Association. 

The officers were re-elected to succeed them- 
selves and were as follows: President, Joseph 
Cook Emley; 1st vice-president, George J. Wat- 
son; 2nd vice-president, Annie Shoemaker; treas- 
urer, A. Morton Cvoper; registrar, Mary W. 
Young; assistant registrar, Alice W. Pittman; 
secretary, Margaret Gyger. The terms of four 
members of the Executive Committee expiring, the 
following were elected for ensuing three years: 
William Wharton, Jr., 45; George A. Drovin, 
"92; Lucy Griscom; Anna B. Sheppard. Regret 
was expressed at the illness and consequent ab- 
sence of William Wharton, Jr., this being the 
first annual meeting that he has missed since the 
Association was organized. It was he who so 
efficiently worked upon the Life-Membership fea- 
ture of the Association. The Alumni Committee 
reported securing 54 members during the year. 
An active interest was expressed by members in 
the management of the Blue and Gray Magazine 
and the athletic features of the-school, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 


OLD PUPILS’ RECEPTION. 
The Sixth Annual Reunion and Supper of the O. 
P. A. was held at Horticultural Hall on the even- 
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ing of Eleventh month 22nd, when 600 old pupils 
and their friends met and renewed acquaintance 
and friendship. 

The President introduced Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds who was speaker of the evening. He 
touched very happily upon the place held by 
Friends’ Private Schools in the educational field. 
He alluded to the fact that in former times the 
church persecuted the Friends but now the 
Friends educated the churchmen—a remark occa- 
sioned by his meeting some four or five well 
known Episcopal vestrymen among the throng of 
old pupils and guests. 

Supper was informally served and guests lingered 
there after listening to music or in pleasant con- 
versation. The Reunion was better attended than 
ever before, the Friends’ Central School class of 
’08 being guests of the Association. Their flag 
and table was given the place of honor in the mid- 
dle of the room. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
The recently organised Union of the First-day 

Schools of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting held 
its first Conference of teachers and others inter- 
ested in religious education, at Fairhill meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Second-day, the 18th at 8 
p.m 


The First-day schools of all the Quarterly Meet- 
ings covering the more thickly populated Friendly 
localities within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting have been for many years organised into 


Unions. These hold regularly twice a year, in 
spring and fall, all-day conferences. At one time 
the First-day schools of Philadelphia Quarter 
were similarly organised, but owing to the in- 
creasing number of annual meetings, First-day 
school, Friends’ Association, educational and in 
other interests, and to the other engayements 
that demand the attention ina large city, the 
semi-annual conferences of the Philadelphia Union 
seemed to languish and finally ceased to be held. 
An organisation chiefly to look after certain 
financial and other routine matters was then 
formed and has continued until recently. The 
need being now felt for a closer drawing together 
of the large First-day schools of the city of Phila- 
delphia, a new Union has been formed somewhat 
on the lines of those of the other quarters. It is 
not intended, however, to hold conferences in the 
fall and spring as they do, but to meet as way 
may open during the winter months, at the differ- 
ent meeting-houses in the city and perhaps some 
time during the summer months at the Valley. 
The evening of this first conference turned out 
to be stormy, there being a heavy down pour just 
at the time when most of those attendnig would 
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There was, however, a fair 
attendance in spite of this. There were repre- 
sentatives present from Frankford, Germantown, 
Girard Avenue, and Fairhill, the delegation from 
Girard Avenue being quite a large one. 

The subject for discussion was ‘‘How to get 
young people together for First-day school and 
meeting interests.’”’ This was introduced witha 
paper by Mary Gilby, Secretary of the Junior 
Conference Class of Girard Avenue, which in her 
absence was read by Arthur M. Dewees. The 
paper was in full as follows: 


How shall we bring our young people into the First-day 
School ? 

As my First-day school experience is limited to the 
four years of existence of the Girard Avenue Junior Con- 
ference, whatever I have to say that is of any value to 
other workers, must be by way of concrete illustration 
from the work of that class, and you will pardon me, 
therefore, if I make frequent reference to.our methods and 
results. 

To begin at the very beginning, then, the work of our 
First-day schools must be planned to meet. the needs of 
the young people. It is well to remember that to every 
body under thirty, the world is new; to young people but 
little past the school age, ancient history except to the 
occasional student mind is a meaningless succession of 
names and dates, but life is a vivid, intense reality, teem- 
ing with individual experience of right and wrong, with 
ardent aspiration on the one hand, with-the shock of diss 
appointing reality on the other. In this peried of adjust. 
ment, the old home standards are being questioned. by the 
new standards of the outside world. Right is right and 
wrong is wrong, was the motto at home and at school; but 
in the business world, right and wrong have shades of 
meaning one never dreamt of before. If the First-day 
school is to interest these young men and women, it must 
respond to their need, and that must be done by present. 
ing Bible lessons in the light of present day social. and 
ethical problems. This response of the First-day school 
to the great need, conscious or unconscious, of the young 
men and women whom it seeks to make its own, I consider 
the fundamental requirement in bringing young people 
into the First-day school, but as this subject is doubtless 
covered by another paper, I can only emphasize it, ‘and 
pass on to what I believe to be the special topic of this 
paper, namely, the methods of gathering the young people 
together. 

Given, therefore, a series of lessons so arranged as to 
be readily adapted to the needs of the young life of the 
present day, it goes without saying that we must find the 
young people and ask them to come. How? Well, the 
Girard Avenue Conference was formed by a despairing 
teacher and two pupils, the sorry remnant of a once flour. 
ishing class; and these, with one or two ex-pupils who had 
thought for years that they had outgrown First-day school 
work, formed themselves into a committee to organize a 
class, plan the work, and tell everybody they met what 
was going on—and that is what we have been doing ever 
since. ‘‘Where does thee go to First-day school?’’ 
‘*Do come to Girard Avenue next First-day, we are going 
to talk about the manliness of Jesus.’’ ‘‘What does thee 
think of mental healing and its relation to the Bible mira- 
cles; we take it up in the Conference next week; can’t 
thee come?’’ Such are the salutations of Conference mem- 
bers. As one active worker puts it: ‘‘l feel very much 
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like an advertising agent.’’ In fact we all feel like 
advertising agents, and I shouldn’t wonder if we’ are. 

If a member of the Girard Avenue Conference hears of 
a young Friend who has no First-day school affiliation, or 
who has but recently come to the city, it is his or her 
bounden duty to see that the stranger’s name goes on the 
Conference mailing list; and we try to make it somebody’s 
duty to write to that young Friend, or call, or somehow 
get acquainted, and if possible bring him or her to the 
class. After that we fall back upon our ability to meet 
the need of the voung life-—social, intellectual, spiritual; 
if we cannot respond to it, it is our misfortune; we have 
failed in our mission. 

Methods of getting the young people together—they are 
innumerable, and they should be as varied as are the tem- 
peraments of the members of the class. 

But, you will say, most First-day school classes are 
dependent entirely upon the personality of the teacher. 
That is true, and our experience at Girard Avenue leads us 
to feel that the dominance of a class by a teacher,no mat- 
ter how capable, is a mistake. Our leader may bea 
trained student and thinker, or an inexperienced, if enthusi- 
astic, class member; the real work of the class, intellec- 
tual and social, goes on under the direetion of the ever 
active committee, and the leader is responsible only for 
conducting the lesson hour on general lines planned out by 
the committee. The success of this class, so it seems to 
its members, is due in a great measure to the fact that 
everybody has work to do. Usually, the more capable 
and efficient the leader, the more inactive the class. We 
consider that the special province of a good leader is to 
make everybody work, and especially to discover the capa- 
bilities of the members and tactfully assign such work as 
each will do best. A member who would stay away if 
asked tc write a paper, will plan an entertainment and en- 
thusiastically push it through to brilliantly successful com- 
pletion; another who would not say a word even by way of 
comment in the class, will round up all his friends and 
welcome them into the class with the genial introductions 
to members that make the visitor feel that he is no longer 
a stranger within the gates. I do not mean to depreciate 
the value of a trained leader or teacher, but I do feel that 
no matter how highly trained or devoted the teacher may 
be, if she cannot inspire the members of the class with a 
sense of loyalty to it, if she cannot find work for them to 
do that will keep them interested and eager workers, her 
training fails of its purpose. 

Methods of holding the young people in the First-day 
school? Again the ingenuity of every member of the class 
should be brought into play. We may as well recognize 
at once that all young people, all nurmal human beings in 
fact, have strong social instincts. Every properly consti- 
tuted person likes to have a long list of friends and ac- 
quaintances, and both he and she like to go where they 
will meet their friends, and vice versa, where their friends 
are, there they will go. Our next step, then, is to see to 
it that opportunity is given for friendly chat and congenial 
conversation, for the formation of friendships, in short. 
To this end, the Girard Avenue Conference and its friends 
have been entertained at the homes of members; there have 
been evening conferences in the meeting house, followed 
by delightful social mingling; there nave been cross coun- 
try walks, and basket picnics, all informal, and therefore 
the more enjoyable; new friendships have been made, old 
friendships have been cemented, and we believe that these 
“‘frivolous meetings’’ as they have come to be laughingly 
called in the Girard Avenue coterie, form an important 
factor in holding our class together. 

It is questioned sometimes whether such social affairs 
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may be considered legitimate First-day school methods. 
Let me say again., I believe friendly intercourse to be a 
most important feature of all religious work. Long ago 
one said, ‘‘where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.’’ Is it pressing it too far to build our First-day 
school work on the conviction that our hearts yearn toward 
those places where our friends gather together 
in the sweet intercourse of congenial spirits? Is it not 
part of the First-day school to make the quaint and simple 
term by which we know our place of worship, a name rich 
in meaning and association? Let us make it a meeting 
house indeed, a house whereto we are drawn by sweet hu- 
man friendships, and wherein we shall learn of the divine 
friendship of the Master. 

Again, it is part of our Friendly practice to guide our 
young people toward the ideal, to train them to aspire to- 
ward the highest and best, but not to press upon them re- 
ligious questions. The result is a body of high-souled, 
pureminded young men and women,of strong moral purpose, 
choosing naturally the best of friendships, the purest of 
pleasure, but altogether without religious dogmatism. It 
becomes, then, equally the business of the First-day school 
to present to them the ethical lessons of the Bible in terms 
of their own experience, and to surround them with soci- 
ety in its best sense and give them opportunity for social 
intercourse. 

That this is not the final end and aim of our endeavors 
goes without saying. We are talking of methods tonight, 
and the suggestion is to found our work on the aspiration of 
the young mind toward the highest and best, the natural 
human desire for social intermingling, but as to results, 
we await the Father’s will. The developmert of spirtu- 
ality, the awakening of religious emotion, the sense of 
kinship with God—surely these shall come in the 
Father’s own good season. 

The subjects brought up in this paper were 
discussed by Stuart S. Graves, Superintendent of 
Fairhill First-day School, Robert Coates, Superin- 
tendent of Girard Avenue First-day school, Dr. 
Johnson of Fairhill, Percy Russell of Brooklyn, 


New York City. R. BARCLAY SPICER, Clerk. 


GROWING OLD. 
A little more gray in the jes: ening hair, 
Each day as the years go by; 
A little more stooping in the form, 
A little more dim in the eye, 
A little more faltering of the step 
As we tread life’s pathway o’er, 
And a little nearer every day 
To the ones who have gone before. 


A little more halting of the gait, 
And a dullness of the ear; 

A growing weariness of the frame 
With each swift passing year. 

A fading of hopes, and ambitions too, 
A faltering in life’s quest, 

And a little nearer every day 
To a sweet and peaceful rest. 


A little more loneliness in life 
As the dear ones pass away; 

A bigger claim on the Heavenly land 
With every passing day. 

A little further from toil and care, 
A little less way to roam; 

A drawing near to a peaceful voyage, 
And a happy welcome home. 
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BIRTHS. 


BONNER.—At Kutztown, Berks County, Pa., Tenth 
month 2ist, 1907, to Arthur and Irene S. Bonner, a 
daughter, whose name is Marion L. 


CANBY.—Eleventh month 19th, 1907, to Lewis W. and 
Ruthanna Canby, members of Prairie Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ia., a son whose name is Andrew Lewis Canby. 


MARRIAGES. 


LIVEZEY—BURT.—In the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Lansdowne, Pa., Tenth month 24th, 1907, under the care 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, Joseph Mor- 
gan Livezey, of Philadelphia and Florence Mary, daughter 
of Clarence H. and Mary J. Burt of Lansdowne, Pa. 

JACKSON—SWAYNE.—lIn Kennett Square, Pa., Tenth 
month 28th, 1907, Albert Taylor Jackson, of Kennett 
Square, Pa., and Anna Belle Swayne, of the same place, 
daughter of the late Evan T. and Sarah W. Swayne. 

KIDGWAY-—BORTON.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Eleventh month 27th, 1907, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Frank K. Ridgway, son of Samuel A. and Elizabeth H. 
Ridgway, to Alice Borton, daughter of Joel and Mary E. 
Borton, all of Woodstown, N. J. 


MOORE—ALLEY.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Esther A. Alley, Lagrangeville, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
Eleventh month 27th, 1907, with approbation of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting, Mattie E., eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Alley, and Alfred H. Moore of Moores Mills, 
N. Y., and New York City. 

THOMAS—FARQUHAR,—On Tenth month 8th, 1907, 
Ethel, daughter of Allan and Charlotte H Farquhar, to 
Richard Bentley Thomas, son of Edward P. and Mary 
Bentley Thomas, all of Sandy Spring, Md. 


DEATHS. 


BELL—At her home in West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh 
month 12th, 1907, Tacy M. Bell, in the 8lst year of her 
age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. Inter- 
ment at Fair Hill. 

BUCKMAN.—In Doylestown, Pa., Eleventh month 26th, 
1907, Edward H. Buckman, aged 39 years. 

DARLINGTON.—At Friend’s Boarding Home, West 
Chester, Pa., on Eleventh month 24th, 1907, after a lin- 
gering illness, Edith Darlington, aged 75 years; a member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HALLOWELL.—On Eleventh month 22nd, 1907, Anna 
Hallowell, widow of Jesse H. Hallowell, in her 74th year. 
Interment at Horsham on the 25th inst. 

JOHNSON.—At his home in Langhorne, Pa., on 
Eleventh month 23d ,1907, R. Henry Johnsun, aged nearly 
65 years. 

MATHER.—Near Jenkintown, Pa., on Eleventh month 
232, 1907, Isaac Mather, aged 101 years. Funeral and 
interment at Abington Friends’ meeting on Third-day, 
the 26th. 

SMITH.—At his residence in Norristown, Pa., on 
Eleventh month 2lst, 1907, Thomas Betts Smith, oldest 
son of the late Thomas and Mary Lacey Smith, formerly 
of Upper Makefield township, Bucks County, aged about 
50 years. 7 

WOOD.—At Mineral Wells, Texas, on Eleventh month 
9th, 1907, Julia Y. Taylor, wife of Harry Wood, and 
daughter of Marshall and Mary P. Taylor, formerly of 
Bucks County, Pa. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Both the letter-of the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders of Concord Quarter, and the article signed 
A, P. S. in the Intelligencer of Tenth month 19th, are 
timely. P 

It is encouraging to learn that there is arising in the 
Society a concern for the spread of Quakerism. Yet as 
the power of Quakerism lieth not in the outward form, 
but in the spirit within, so the broad truths upon which it 
is based, appealing as they do to the reason and not to 
the emotions, prevent us from proselyting by the methods 
adopted by other religious organizations. 

When George Fox asserted asa fundamental, ‘‘the 
direct communication between man and his Maker,’’ the 
vail of the temple was rent, and try as they will the 
priests and Levites have never been able to completely 
close it. For it is curious, hut nevertheless true, that 
the priest whose ostensible mission is to elevate man has 
ever been the chief bar to his progress. 

With the growth of the intellectual freedom of the 
individual, a new difficulty has presented itself. How 
can a ministry be developed that will meet the needs of 
all who require it, for unfortunately the intellectual de- 
velopment 1s not equal. There are those to whom the 
silent meeting appeals. There are others again whom 
only a profound philosophical discourse will gratify. 
There are those whom a sermon along traditional scrip- 
tural lines will alone satisfy. Can these divergent wants 
be reconciled? They can if each will but realize that 
God dwells within the hearts of all. Let us each strive 
to hasten the coming of the ideal meeting, with the ideal 
ministry, with the ideal sermon. That ideal meeting 
wherein the thought expressed by one shall be enlarged 
and enriched by another, and still another, until all have 
spoken, and the sermon and the meeting is complete. 

Let this be impressed upon all, from the accepted min- 
ister in the gallery to the young Friend, who rises with 
inward tremor, to speak for the first time. Have some- 
thing to say, be concise, and more than all, be brief. 
Under no circumstances speak more than three minutes. 
This will reduce opportunity for ‘‘improper communica- 
tions’’ toa minimum. Let it be remembered that the 
object of speaking is not to preach, but to make those 
present think. Let it be remembered that the appoint- 
ment of a ministry, even without stated compensation, 
does not constitute a free ministry. Let all who feel 
they have a message to deliver, deliver it. Let those 
who are disposed to criticise, remember it hath been said, 
‘*Judge not, lest ye be judged.’’ And again: ‘‘By their 
fruits shall ye know them.’’ Finally, let it be remem- 
bered that the best way to ignite that spark of Divine 
light and life in the soul, which illumines the spiritual 
dark through the conscience, is by our conduct, particu- 
larly in the mass of little things which go to make up our 
daily lives; ever bearing in mind that ‘‘serving God is 
doing good to man; that praying is thought easier than 
serving and therefore most generally chosen.’’ 


“ Baycroft,’’ Westbrook, Conn. EpcGar I. TAYLorR: 


**An interesting address’’ says the Philadelphia Friend, 
‘‘of our friend Samuel N. Rhoads, delivered at the unveil- 
ing of the W. C. T. U. Drinking Fountain in Haddon- 
field, N. J., appeared in the Haddon Gazette for Seventh 


Month 19th. It gives a beautiful tribute to the character 
and life of Elizabeth Haddon and her husband John 
Estaugh, and is of much historic interest in other re- 
spects. 


The promised pamphlet containing in full the papers 
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read at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends in 
Massachusetts is now published, and the copies for distri- 
bution are in the hands of William Evans of Moorestown, 
N. J. 

The membership of the Friends’ Historical Society of 
Philadelphia [Orthodox] now amounts to about two hundred 
and sixty. Two issues of its Bulletin have been published 
and another is now under way. There seems to be abun- 
dance of material worth preservation, and a number of 
presents in the shape of ancient manuscripts and other 
things are coming into the possession of the Society. At 
a recent meeting of the Council, Professor Allen C. 
Thomas, of Haverford College, was elected editor of the 
Bulletin, and a committee is under appointment to consid- 
er the possibility of securing some permanent place of 
abode for these collections and the meetings. 

—The Friend, (Phila.) 

As one visits the different Friendly neighborhoods it is 
very encouraging to note that all are working along the 
same lines for the advancement of the principles which 
we, who belong to the Society, hold so dear. 

It was our privilege to attend Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Fallston, Maryland, on the 10th and 11th 
of this month, and it seems right to express, in some way, 
the pleasure and profit derived from the meetings and the 
social mingling among the Friends of the neighborhood. 
The scenery of Harford county is most beautiful, and it 
was not too late for us to enjoy the exquisite coloring of 
the autumn foliage. We visited many beautiful homes 


and enjoyed the true southern hospitality of their owners, 
and were renewedly impressed by the feeling that there is 
a spirit of fellowship among Friends which makes us seem 


as one large family. The meetings on First- and Second- 
days were full of spiritual life and helpful suggestions, 
and there was a remarkable parlor meeting on First-day 
evening, called to consider the best means of building up 
the waste places in our Society. Surely such meetings, 
when held by young and old together, and in the spirit of 
loving earnest inquiry into our needs asa religious or- 
ganization, must be productive of real life and strength to 
the body. E. Y. W. 

Philadelphia 

Just in time for the Whittier Centennial comes a Whit- 
tier Calendar from the Biddle Press 1010 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, which is a work of art. It has four illus- 
trations—Snow Bound, The Barefoot Boy, Maud Muller, 
and the Ice King. Price 50 cents. 


T have been very much interested in reading the letters 
in yesterdays’ Intelligencer in relation to the Anna T. 
Jeanes magnificent gift to Swarthmore, and am heartily 
in favor of its being accepted. I wish all friends of the 
College would give their views on that subject. 

Bayside, Long Island. ABRAHAM BELL. 

Martin Academy at Kennett Square, Pa., of which 
Eldridge Smith is this year principal, has fitted with a 
new set of apparatus a laboratory for the study of physics 
preparatory to college. Improvements have also been 
made in the facilities for teaching physiology and other 
science branches. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., attended Friends’ 
Meeting at Washington, D. C., on First-day, the 24th. 
There was quite a large attendance. There are in the City 
of Washington, many who are either members of the So- 
ciety or are in harmony with its principles, but have not 
been in the habit of attending the meetings regularly. An 


earresteffort is now being made to secure the interest and . 
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attendance of these Friends, and, looking toward that object, 
the Monthly Meeting has appointed a Committee, charged 
with that duty so far as reasonable work can accomplish it. 

The Committee, in furtherance of this prospect, have 
requested a number of Friends from different places to be 
present at the meetings during the coming winter, and so 
far as may be, assist the work. Several have signified 
their willingness to respond to this request. 


The Quaker Calendar for 1907 (The Leeds & Biddle Co., 
Philadelphia) has some illustrations beautifully printed 
from half-tone engravings made from wash drawings, the 
subject of which are: (1.) On the Way to Meeting, (2.) 
Old Birmingham Meeting House, (3.) In the Gallery, 
Men, (4.) Haverford Meeting House, (5.) In the Gallery, 
Women, (6) Knitting. The calendar is a beautiful piece 
of work, of the kind that is pleasant to have about. 


Having noticed in Friends’ Intelligencer the appeal to 
Friends to observe the Whittier Centenary, I thought it 
might be of interest, although my sister and I are the only 
Friends in this community, we are to devote an entire 
evening of Eleventh month of our Literary Club to our 
best loved poet. The meeting will be held at our house 
where the plan originated; but it has met with a hearty 
response from all of our club members and I believe the 
meeting will be an appreciative one and the program a 
success in the best sense of the word. ‘‘Peace and good 
will’’ will prevail I am sure. It could not be otherwisg 
in a company gathered to do honor to the memory of John 
G. Whittier. IpA W. KEEVER. 


A revised edition of ‘‘Buck Hill Idylls’’ by Emma 
Speakman Webster will be issued in afew days. This 
will include a good deal of new matter and will be beauti- 
fully illustrated. One of the illustrations is an excellent 
portrait of Howard M. Jenkins. The price of the volume 
is 75 cents. 


The points brought out in the discussion about Swarth- 
more Coliege accepting the Anna T. Jeanes bequest, has 
seemed to me to take one thing too much for granted, 
that is, that the advertisement due to athletics is a con- 
siderable feature in attracting students. 

From my own observation, the athletics have little in- 
fluence in attracting students beyond a few who are espec- 
ially proficient in this line, in the preparatory schools, 
some of whom are often credited with having special in- 
ducements offered them. 

In the past few years, I have come in contact with sev- 
eral young men, who had determined to go to college, and 
without exception, their first consideration was as td the 
institution which could best, fit them for their work, and the 
second, the financial end. They were mostly men who had 
to look closely to the ways and means. A part of them 
had been doing work between their High School course 
and their College. They are the class of students that do 
any college credit. In some of the cases I know of strong 
reasons why the colleges with good athletic records should 
have been chosen, but, in every case, the points mentioned 
above were the ones that decided the question. 

Although my father was one of the original stockholders 
of Swarthmore, I am not a Swarthmore graduate, because 
the course wanted is not givne there. The institution of 
which I am an alumnus, stands high in certain lines of 
athletics. In spite of this, I think the athletics were a 
positive detriment to the student body, as a whole as all 
the interest and energy was spent on developing the few 
men of the teams, not the mass of the student body. 

My feeling is that Swarthmore can do far more good by 
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renouncing inter-collegiate athletics and devoting them. 
selves to further developing the institution on lines that 
will attract students from its inherent worth. If any- 
thing could be done to reduce tuition to Friends it would 
mean far more than any number of athletic victories. 
Supt. Dept. of Parks, Harrisburg, Pa. T. L. MULFoRD 


A PEACE PROGRAM. 


The Peace Section of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting suggests the following out- 
line for a peace program to be used if possible by day 
schools on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 20th, and by First-day 
Schools on First-day Twelfth month 22nd. This First-day 
is generally observed as a time for recognizing peace as 
one of the great missions of the Founder of the 
Christian Religion. Scripture Selections: Micah 4: 1-4, 
Isaiah 11:1-9, Matthew 5: 38-48. Recitations: ‘*Song of 
the 20th Century,’’ by Elizabeth Lloyd; ‘‘The Dawn of 
Peace,’’ by Ellwood Roberts, ‘‘The Arsenal at Spring- 
field,’’ by Longfellow, ‘‘The Battlefieid,’’ by Bryant. 
Essay Subjects. The Hague Court, Patriotism—True and 
False, Burdens of War, Commercial Peace. Reading: 
‘*The Christ of ‘the Andes,’’ ‘‘Battle of Blenheim,’’ by 
Southey. Closing Address: Heroism in Common Life. ‘‘The 
Song of the 20th Century,’’ ‘‘The Dawn of Peace,’’ ‘‘The 
Christ of the Andes’’ and materials to be used in prepara- 
tion of the essays can be had without cost by applying to 
Arabella Carter, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


The superintendent of this department of philanthropic 
labor desires to call the attention of Friends, generally, 
to the importance of renewing their membership promptly. 
The fee of ten cents, accompanying each name, goes to 
the National Suffrage Association, and it +s the condition 
of our affiliation with a large and well-managed organiza- 
tion wherein we find advantages and opportunities for use- 
fulness. Unless dues are paid before the end of the year, 
we cannot be represented at the 1908 convention to be held 
in Buffalo. We hope each Yearly Meeting may be entitled 
to at least one delegate. As previously stated in these col- 
umns, none are expected to join Friends Equal Rights As- 
sociatiun who are paid members, for the coming year, 
in a similar oragnization. There are many =mong us who 
have never been enrolled as Suffragists and to these we 
appeal for aid to hasten the day of woman’s enfrarchise- 
ment. ‘‘The argument of members’’ is most convincing 
and we therefore ask both men and women to consent to 
being counted on the side of principles our Society has en- 
dorsed for generations by giving their names and their 
dimes. Reports may be sent to the superintendent or to 
the national treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, of Warren, 
Ohio, as preferred. MARY BENTLEY THOMAS. 

Ednor, Md. Genl. Conf. Supt. Equal Rights. 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 

The 41st Anniversary and Donation Day will be held in 
the Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 N. 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Fourth-day, Twelfth month 11th at 2.30 p.m. and 
in the evening. 

The speakers of the afternoon will be Judge Ashman, 
President of the Society, and Hayne Davis of New York, 
on ‘‘The Results of the Hague Conference.’’ 

Supper will be served at 5.30 at 35 cents per plate. 

In the evening the speakers will be President Isaac 
Sharpless of Haverford College; Dr. Ernst Richard, Presi- 
dent of German-American. Peace Society of New York, on 
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‘‘Need of Sincerity in the Peace Movement ;’’ and Profes- 
ser Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College, chairman of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Peace Committee. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

On Third -day, the 26th, the spacious meeting 
house at Fifteenth and Race Streets was filled to its 
utmost limit by patrons and friends of Friends’ Central 
Sehool System of Philadelphia who were there by invita- 
tiom to listen to the first of the winter’s course of lectures. 

Friends’ Central School feel that they were particularly 
fortunate in securing for their opening number Dr. Wil- 
fred Grenfell, whose noble work in the cause of humanity 
in Labrador is known the world over. 

Dr. Grenfell, who is a native of England, today holds, 
in consideration of his great service in Labrador, the only 
degree of Honorary M. D. which has ever been conferred 
by the University of Oxford. He also holds the degree 
of C. M. G., conferred by King Edward of England. 

Dr. Grenfell’s lecture is particularly interesting, it 
being a recitation of his actua! experiences, supplemented 
by pictorial illustrations. 

Other numbers in Friends’ Central School Lecture 
Course are under consideration, Charles F. Underhill of 
New York having been secured for First month 17th, 
when he will present ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’’ 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 16th, the Faculty 
and members of the Students’ Christian Association en- 
joyed a very interesting address given by Guy von Aldrich 
of the Universtiy of Pennsylvania. 

A regular meeting of the Whittier Literary Society was 
held Eleventh month 23rd, and was devoted entirely to the 
poet Whittier in honor of the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth on Twelfth month 17th. The program was 
opened with a piano duet by Grace Snow and Edith Coe. 
The Whittier Greenleaf, which contained a biography of 
Whittier, was read by its editor, Esther Jenkins, and was 
followed by a recitation, ‘‘School Days,’’ by Morris Cor- 
lies. Leigh Pownell then gave a piano solo. A recita- 
tion, ‘‘The Yankee Girl,’’ was given by Edith Coe and a 
reading ‘‘The Huskers,’’ by Marion Snow. Eleanor Hal- 
lowell recited the ‘‘Bare Foot Boy,’’ and Horace Jenkins 
‘*Telling the Bees.’’ The program was closed by the 
hearth scene from Whittier’s Snowbound, the poem being 
read by Roy Mercer. H..8.. Ks 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Thanksgiving holidays began with the close of the 
morning session Fourth-day, Eleventh month 27th. About 
fifty students remained at the College while the rest spent 
their vacation elsewhere. College work was resumed on 
Second-day morning at the usual time. 

We wish to call again the attention of the friends of 
the College to the Annual Debate in the Pennsylvania 
Inter-Collegiate League, to be held Sixth-day evening the 
13th inst. Both Franklin and Marshall and Swarthmore 
Colleges have been putting forth their. best efforts in 
preparation for this Debate, and a very close contest. is 
expected. Everybody is cordially invited to be present. 

A very interesting number of the Phoenix appeared just 
before the holidays. It contains much news pertuining to 
the students and alumni and should be heartily supported 
by all loyal Swarthmoreans. The increased number of 
business advertisements: speaks well for the management. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


12th mo. 6th (6th-day.)—At West 
Philadelphia (35th & Lancaster Ave.), 
an ‘‘At Home,’’ at 7.45 p.m. John 
Justice will describe and illustrate with 
views ‘‘A Summer in Alaska.’’ Meet- 
ing under care of Membership Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing (Race Street). 


12th mo. 7th (7th-day.) — Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Marietta, 
Iowa; at 11 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 9.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 8th (1st-day.)—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Rush Creek 
Meeting House, Lincolnville, Indiana; 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 8 
a.m. 


12th mo. 8th (ist-day.) — Young 
Friends’ Association of New York 
City, at Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn, at 8 p.m.; ‘‘Problems and Ten- 
dencies of the Present Time—Educa- 
tion in Doing.’’ Discussion intro- 
duced by George T. Powell. 


12th mo. 8th (ist - day.) — Race 
Street Conference Class ; subject: 
the last three servant passages in 
Isaiah. Eleanor D. Wood will pre- 
sent the lesson. 


12th mo. 8th (ist-day,) — West 
Philadelphia Meeting (35th Street and 
Lancaster Avenue), visited by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd of Lansdowne, Pa. 


12th mo. 8th (lst-day.)—Plymouth 
Meeting Friends’ Association, at 3 
p.m., Whittier Centennial Memorial; 
all present will be invited to give sen- 
timents from his works. 


12th mo. 8th (lst-day.)—Washing- 
ton, D. C., Meeting, visited by 
Henry W. Wilbur of Swarthmore, Pa. 

12th mo. 8th (ist-day.)—At Sole- 
bury Meeting House, Young Friends’ 
Association; a Whittier program by 
members. 

12th mo. 8th (ist-day.)—A Circular 
Meeting at Kennett Square, Pa., un- 
der care of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

12th mo. 12th (5th-day.)—Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting, at Haddon- 
field, N. J., at 10 a.m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


12th mo. 13th (6th-day.)—Moores- 
town, N. J,, Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, in Assembly Room of Friends’ 
High School, at 8 p.m. 


12th mo. 14th (7th-day.) — New 
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The Reverse of Penn’s Seal 


ERE is a suggestion which 

will help to simplify the 
problem of gift making. Put on 
your list of gifts at least one 
PENNSYLVANIA KALENDER 
for 1908. This calendar will be 
gladly welcomed by everyone who 
has even the slightest interest in 
Pennsylvania and its history. It 
is entirely unique. Nothing similar 
to it has ever been produced in 
this country. The nearest approach 
to it is the Munich Calendar issued 
by the Society of Artists in 
Munich, Germany. The Pennsyl- 
vania “Kalender” possesses utility, 
beauty, and historical value. There 
are sixteen pages, size 5%4x9% 
inches,— richly printed in two 
shades of brown ink on a light 
brown paper. There are fourteen 
illustrations, selected from the 
earliest period of Pennsylvania’s 
colonial history, besides numerous 
quaint and attractive decorations. 
The price is $1.00 per copy, sent 
postpaid. 

We shall be glad to mail the 
calendar on approval to anyone 
who will write for it. When 
writing use the form below. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 Cherry Street Philadelphia 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
Send me, prepaid, 1 copy of the 
Pennsylvania Kalender for 1908. On 
receipt of the ‘‘Kalender’’ I will 
send you $1.00 or will return the 
‘*Kalender”’ at once. 


Name 


Address 
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York Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 14th (7th-day.)—Burling- 
ton Quarterly First-day School Union, 
at Crosswicks, N. J. Carriages will 
meet friends at Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, at 10 o’clock. 


12th mo. 15th (ist-day.)—Whittier 
day at Fairhill (Germantown Avenue 
and Cambria Street—near 11th Street), 
Philadelphia. 


12th mo. 15th (list-day.)— Haver- 
ford Meeting, attended by members of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Com- 
mittee to Visit Smaller Branches, at 
10 a.m. 


12th mo. 15th (1st-day.)—Joel Bor- 
ton of Woodstown, N. J., has a pros- 
pect of attending meeting at 17th and 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 11 
a.m. 


12th mo. 15th (1st-day.)—Whittier 
Centennial Meeting, in Watson’s Hall, 
Avondale, Pa. at 2.30 p.m., under 
care of Philanthropic Committee of 
Western Quarter; to be addressed by 
Prof. Royal J. Davis of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 

12th mo. 18th (4th-day.)—Millville 
Monthly Meeting, at Millville, Colum- 
bia County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, at 3 p.m. 


12th mo. 19th (5th-day.)—Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at Mill- 
ville, Pa., at 10 a.m. 


12th mo. 20th (6th-day.)—At Mill- 
ville, Pa., Youths’ Meeting of Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
10 a.m. 


In these days of sensational jour- 
nalism it is a relief to take up the 
Springfield Republican, published at 
Springfield, Mass. It is a journal of 
national reputation and influence, a 
vigorous and fearless champion of the 
people’s rights. The Weekly Repub- 
lican is an ideal home newspaper, 
touching all sides of life in a hundred 
ways through its news columns, edi- 
torial pages and special features. 
Each issue is filled with good reading 
matter—the news carefully summar- 
ized, editorials written by close and 
able students of world affairs, and lit- 
erary and special features of excep- 
tional merit. 

The weekly edition is $1.00 a year. 
Specimen copies will be sent free on 
application to The Republican, Spring- 
field, Mass, 
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WHAT GIVES VALUE TO A 
LIFE? 


[Written for a reunion of the 
teacher and some who were her pupils 
at the village school fifty years ago, 
held at the home of one of their num- 
ber. } 


Our lives are made full by the things 
we possess 

That add to the stock of the world’s 
happiness ; 

Our patience and faith, our hopes and 
our joys— 

It is these that enrich the gray-haired 
girls and boys. 


Our lives are the better for things 
that we know, 

The wisdom that gathers as older we 
grow, 

The treasures of knowledge each pass- 
ing year deals, 

The flashes of truth the dear Father 
reveals. 


Our lives are made glad by the things 
that we do, 

That you do for me and I do for you, 

For all honest effort the Master has 
blest, 

And he who best serveth shall lead all 
the rest, 


The friends who stand by us make 
life worth the living, 

Enlarging our virtues, our failures 
forgiving ; 

Forgot are the hardships that Dame 
Fortune sends, 

When we feel the warm handclasp of 
true-hearted friends. 


Our lives are made richer by memo- 
ries sweet 

Of long ago days, that come back as 
we meet 

To talk of our youth, when the rose- 
ate light 

Of vision and dream made the future 
so bright. 


Our hearts are all happy because we 
are here, 

Enjoying each other and sharing good 
cheer; 

Long life to the host who has given 
us pleasure, 

And blessings upon him in unstinted 
measure. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


DEFLECTING MIGRATION. 


A movement has _ recently been 
started under Jewish auspices, to de- 
flect emigration from Russia and Rou- 
mania to Galveston, where adequate 
preparation has been made to receive 
immigrants and upon their arrival to 
promptly forward them to _ divers 
points in the great American Hinter- 
land, extending from the Gulf to the 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERs. 


Rowland Comley, 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES 


can be checked easily and accurately by 
having a bank account. 
check are easily traced and the returned 
check is as good as a receipt. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


DIRECTORS. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
ee A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 
E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


Payments by 


The Quaker Calendar, 1908 


HIS calendar consists of six leaves, and front and back cover tied with heavy silk cord, in bow. The 
half dozen illustrations are beautifully printed in rich Art Brown Doubletone ink, from Halftone 
Engravings made from wash drawings, on the finest quality heavy Trichromatic paper. A careful 


selection has 


n made of the verse accompanying each illustration. 


An artistic crash finish Deckle 


ge cover, printed in a brilliant dark brown ink, makes a pleasing and effective finish. 


The subjects illustrated are : 


1. On the Way to Meeting. 3. 
2. Old Birmingham Meeting House. 


In the Gallery. Men. 5. 
4. Haverford Meeting House. 6. 


In the Gallery. 
Knitting. 


Women. 


Each calendar is enclosed in a strong manila envelope, and is amply protected by pasteboard; ready 


for mailing. Size 5in. x 8in. 


Appropri ite for Xmas or New Year gift. 


Single copies, $0.25; Six copies, $1.40; Twelve copies, $2.70. 
Postpaid to one address. Mailed to separate addresses if 2c postage per copy, is added. 


54% 1st edition placed on sale 11mo. 18th. 
2d + ed ition 2nd edition ordered 1lmo. 30. 


Single leaf calendars of subjects No. 1, 2, 3 and 5, with 12-leaf calendar pad. 
5 cents; Six copies, 27c; Twelve copies, 50c. 


‘ 8%4in x 6'4in. 
By mail, add lc for each four calendars. 


QUAINT QUAKER POST CARDS. 


Beautifully printed, on cream tinted card, in Art Brown Doubletone ink, from engravings made 


from wash drawings—(excent No. 8, which is from pen sketch). 


Eight subjects. 


3 centseach. Two for Scents. By mail, add 1 cent for each lot of five cards. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


L. P. B. Leeps, Sec. & Treas. 
Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


Austin C. LEEDS, Pres. 


921 FILBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


J. Linden Heacock 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 





gan Mur °. Avthur Shrigie) 
BUNTING ard SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS — 
03 Chestnut Street, 


EASTON SAN ITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Ps 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with _—— 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 

ca Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


| out this territory. 
| system of railroads extending in every 
| direction like the five fingers of the 
Oscar M. Hokansom | hand, is admirably situated as a point 
| of entry and distributicn. 


| ence, it would not be dangerous. 
| trouble is that it leads to more drink- 
| ing and intemperance. 
| ago in France, the people drank freely 


| drink. 


| people. 


Dominion line from, the Mississippi 


to the Pacific. No difficulty is being 


| found, to find for all who reach there, 
| remunerative employment at numerous 
| centers. 


In fact, the new comers are 
rather eagerly sought after, through- 
Galveston with its 


—Charities and the Commons. 


MODERATE DRINKING. 


If moderate drinking led to more 
moderation, and that to total abstin- 
The 
Fifty. years 
of light wines, using little strong 
But the French people have 
learned a sad lesson. The wines cre- 
ated a thirst for intoxicants, and now 
strong drink has a firm hold on that 
Light wines are no longer 
Bpwenerconansich distilled liquor and 
drunkenness are the common thing. 
The average consumption of alcohol is‘ 
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An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
395 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


CHARLES MAU RICE 
PUBLIC ACCOUNBANT AND AUDITOR 
215 East 15th Street, New York 





OFFICEs : 


thirty-three pints a year to éach in- 
habitant, twice as much as in any 
other country in Europe except Switz- 
erland; eight times as much as in 
Canada. —Herald and Presbyter. 


Lippincott’s for Twelfth month con- 
tains an article on ‘‘The Doubting 
Folly.’’ This is the second of a 
series of five papers on ‘‘Worry and 
Allied Mental States,’’ which is at- 
tracting wide popular attention. 


Stenographer 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TecePHones 
Day on NiaHwrt 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish. 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited te 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested te 

register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
os 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 

above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 

record. School advantages in home setting. Cer 

tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and Gao, prepar- 
students either for business or for College. 
‘or catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 


Friends’ ‘School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Priniary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M, Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 


Friends’ Central ‘School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


FRANK PETTIT. 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





